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FOR THE GOSPEL HERALD. 
QUERIES BY CANDIDUS. 
(Continued from p. 125.) 

3. Will not the belief that all sin is punished in 
this life, admit the inference that every man is sin- 
ful in proportion to the adversity and distress which 


he suffers here ? 

4. Is not the ability of men to reject salvation, 
implied in the declaration of our Saviour, “ Ye 
yill not come unto me that ye may have life ?” 

5. Are not the miseries of impenitence and unbe- 
lief, and the happy consequences of believing and 
embracing the Gospel, too emphatically expressed 
in the New-Testament, if those consequences are 
the mere consciousness of a benefit which is to be 
conferred whether we believe or not ? 

Canpipus. 
(To be continued.) 
REMARKS. 

Candidus’s third quere, “ Will not the belief that 
all sin is punished in this life, admit the inference 
that every man is sinful in proportion to the adver- 
sity and distress which he suffers here ?” requires 
some qualification to be properly replied to. First. 
What are we to understand by the words ‘ adversi- 
ty and distress ?” If by adversity and distress we 
are to understand every species of suffering incident 
to this mode of being, we shall at once answer in 
the negative. For, in this mode of existence, an in- 
fant cannot sin, according to the common under- 
standing of the term. Again. A man may suffer 
physically, from a physical cause, in the discharge 
of some of the most laudable and important duties 
of life, and, at the same time, mentally rejoice. His 
physical endurance may be less than his mental suf- 
fering would have been had he neglected the per- 
formance of the duty which occasioned it. But it 
must be confessed, that the origin of the matter in 
whieh the man may be engaged was sinful, although 
he had no part nor lot in it. 

To put this question in a proper point of view, we 
must consider the following,—Wiil, or can, suffer- 
ing, which is the consequence of sin, be endured by 
those who have not sinned? This must be answer- 
ed in the negative, if it is considered direct ; and in 
the affirmative, if indirect. The innocent uncon- 
scious child, (unconscious so far as sinning is con- 
sidered,) can suffer as a consequence, from the sins 
of its progenitors. Therefore, it would be incorrect 
to infer that every human being is “ sinful in pro- 
portion to the adversity and distress which he suffers 
here.” It would also be absurd to suppose a man is 
obnoxious to his Maker because he is made to suf- 
fer. A prophet declared, “ Before I was afflicted I 
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went astray, but now have I kept thy word.” 
Again, “In keeping of them (thy commandments,) 
there is great reward.” Consequently, in propor- 
tion to the value of obedience, in the same ratio are 
sufferings to be prized which conduce to that obe- 
dience. 

We wish it to be understond, that no revelation 
of God to man, whether in reason, nature, or the 
Scriptures, will authorize the conclusion that any 
suffering is permitted which will not produce a cor- 
responding good. And farther, that the fact of 
mental suffering driving thousands to insanity and 
suicide, is an incontrovertible proof, that a man may 
appear to his fellows to possess all the comforts of 
life to an enviable excess, and, at the same time, 
possess less enjoyment or contentment than the beg- 
gar who supplicates for a crumb at his door.— 
Money, which the world considers the sine qua non, 
is like many nostrums in the shop of the apothecary ; 
which, although they may sometimes alleviate pain, 
cannot ensure health. “The mind is the man!” 
And wo betide that mind, which would feed on silver 
and gold, to the exclusion of the “ Bread of Life 
which came down from Heaven, and giveth life un- 
to the world!” Candidus’s fourth quere follows— 

“Ts not the ability of men to reject salvation, im- 
plied in the declaration of our Saviour, “ Ye will 
not come unto me that ye may have life ?” 

Ans. YES! But this concession by no means 
admits the inference that they have the ability to 
accept of salvation, when offered, unless the ability 
is first given them. Neither does it admit of the 
construction that they would at all times reject ; or 
that they would at any time reject salvation if God 
“ opened their eyes” to seeit. These propositions 
are so plain that we shall not attempt to prove the 
truth of them. Again. Because a man has ability 
to reject a thing, it is no evidence that he has ability 
to accept it; but the contrary supposition is the most 
reasonable. 

The declaration was addressed to the Jews. To 
those very Jews of whom it was said, “ Let their 
table be made a snare, and atrap, anda stumbling- 
block, and a recompense unto them. Let their 
eyes be darkened, that they may not see, and bow 
down their back alway.” And the apostle asks, 
“ Have they stumbled that they should fall? God 
forbid.” In other words—Have they rejected the 
salvation of God that they shall never accept of it? 
God forbid! Again. “For God hath concluded 
them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upen 
all,’ Rom. xi. 9, 10, 32. (See also Isa. vi.) Thus 
we see, that God uses as means of mercy and salva- 
tion, that, which blind man construes to produce 
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endless wretchedness and despair. Well has our 
heavenly Father declared, “ My ways are not like 
your ways, neither are my thoughts your 
thoughts.” The ways of guilty man are the ways 
of destruction, and his thoughts evil. But the ways 
and thoughts of the God of Love, are mercy and 
salvation for a guilty world! 

Quere V. “ Are not the miseries of impenitence 
and unbelief, and the happy consequences of be- 
lieving and embracing the Gospel, too emphatically 
expressed in the New Testament, if those conse- 


as 


quences are the mere consciousness of a_ benefit 
which is to be conferred whether we believe or not 7” 

Ans. This question is rather equivocal. We 
believe, and have no hesitation in declaring, that 
our not believing in this life has nothing to do with 
our condition ina future life. 
the soul of man in a future world, is predicated on 
his faith in this, then it follows, that Christ is not 
his Saviour. Again. Candidus must first produce 
the man, who is an unbeliever in the truth, and who 
at the same time believes that the “ benefit will be 
conferred whether we believe or not.” For our- 
selves, we believe the benefit cannot be conferred 
until the person believes. For the obvious reason, 
that the faith is the benefit. 
how a person can be conscious of a thing which he 
has no faith in. Faith is the cause—consciousness 
the effect. If Candidus, however, would confine 
himself to this position, that the 
which arise from faith and unbelief, if confined to 
this mode of being, are spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment in terms which attach foo much importance 
to the subject, and therefore would amount to a 
hyperbole, we answer, as we have already done ; 
that when men commit suicide, and suffer insanity 
as a consequence of their present doubts of their 
Suture well-being, the New Testament, if it notices 
the subject at all, must consider it in the light it does 
at present, or trifle with it. 

We appeal to Candidus himself. Weigh the mat- 
ter in the balance of a mind alarmed for its future 
and endless well-being. And if you value your 
endless welfare as you prize the enjoyments of the 
present passing scene, and estimate your future con- 
dition according to its duration, contrasted with the 
momentary existence you now enjoy, what would 
be the amount of your anxiety? If the well- 
grounded fear of the loss of your temporal estate 
would cause you sleepless nights, and moments of 
inquietude, what, we ask, would be your feelings, 


We cannot conceive 


consequences 


were your soul reeking in terrific apprehensions of 


a loss of an eternity of happiness! A loss, inex- 
pressibly dreadful, if deprivation alone were consid- 
ered, but coupled with the horrible alternative of an 
exposure to never-ending wo! What language can 
describe so inexpressible horrors! What tongue 
declare the dreadful fate which would await you! 
What heart endure the tormenting presage of unut- 
terable and endless pains, inflicted by a being, 
whose rage could be equalled only by his power to 
tarture, or his unbounded expedients to glut his yen- 
geance, drown your soul in an abyss of untold hor- 
rors, and ensure your endless we! Te effect a de- 


If the salvation of 
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scription of your fate, would require a time ep 
extensive with your miseries. To portray vou 
wretchedness, would consume eternity in the effort, 
cover creation with the history of your sufferings. 
your horrors, and your infinitely varied, but neyey. 
ceasing pangs. Can it be possible that you conside; 
this subject of small importance ! Can you behold 
unmoved, the wretch, whom fanaticism has beggar 
ed! Stripped of every hope which faith coulg 
build on; and, with fiend-like malice, doomed to 
wander ina chaos of uncertainty, a wretchedness, 
which rushes to maddening horrors to free the soy} 
from apprehension of greater dread, and, in certainty, 
escape the terrific forebodings of the present scene! 

Surely it was left for man, surrounded as he js 
with countless evidences of the existence and bene. 
ficence of a God of love, to outrage every principle 
of reason, and wage against humanity a eruel an? 
hellish war. What misery so great that affection 
cannot alleviate, or time provide a remedy! The 
pauper, deprived of house and home, can wande 
beneath the blue expanse of heaven, admire its byjl- 
liancy, drink its dews, and bask, exulting in th 
golden rays of its reviving sun. 


Hope, counselled 
by experience, can point to future joys, and the 
mind, soothed with expectation, count coming plea- 


sures, and iest in nightly visions, sweetened wit! 
the recollection of scenes that are past, or ravished 
with antieipations of to-morrow’s good. Even pal: 
disease, death’s harbinger, cannot exclude from ey- 
ery avenue, heaven-born hope, the first and tly 
last friend of wretched man. It was left to thee, 
thou execrable fiend, thou worst begotten and most 
monstrous progeny of hell, to cut, with insatiable 
cruelty, the thread of human happiness, and merg 
in the darkness of despair, thy victim man. Thy 
recipient of thy accursed delusion becomes the last 
im the scale of humanity—the lowest in the sch 
dule of mental suffering—and the most abject of 
the creation of God. The savage, spurred to vev- 
geance with unrequited wrongs, can be satiated 
with blood. But thou, abominable in thy nature, 
and insatiable in thy demands, would sacrifice gen- 
erations yet unborn, and glut thy vengeance in the 
destruction of a redeemed world! 

. (To be continued.) 

—p-—— 

From the (London) Universal Theo. Magazine. 

SKETCH OF THE MEMOIRS OF ERASMUS. 

Having presented the reader with a sketch of 
some of the principal actors in the ReEFormatioy, 
it would be unpardonab!e to pass over the illustrious 
name of Erasmus in silence. He was, indeed, the 
most powerful indirect promoter of that memorable 
change which at once gave light and liberty to the 
consciences of mankind. Not endowed with the 
spirit of a martyr, he shrunk back from the open 
acknowledgment of the truth. But, discerning the 
wickedness, and exposing the folly of the church of 
Rome in his publications, he contributed to the suc- 
cess with which the bold efforts of others were at- 
tended. 

Desiderius Erasmus was born 1467, at Rotterdam 
in Holland; he was a natural child ; but his pe 
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rents superintended his education, in its earlier 
stages, with an unusual vigilance and attention. 
With respect to the capacity of Erasmus, it was 
very extraordinary: though a report prevailed that 
he was at first slow and heavy in the acquisition of 
But there seems little ground for 


his learning. 
At nine years it is certain that 


such a supposition. 
his parts were considerable ; his memory was such 
that he could repeat both Horace and Terence by 
heart. Qne of his tutors is said to have declared, 
in the spirit of prophecy, that he would one day 
prove the envy and wonder of Germany. The pa- 
rents of Erasmus dying before they had reached 
their fortieth year, the son was left at an early age 
to guardians, who appeared not to have used him 
well. That they might have the more complete 
management of his property, they, instead of send- 
ing him to the University, forced him into a monas- 
tery. He became a monk in the year 1486, being 
not quite twenty years of age. Of his manners 
during this period we may judge from the following 
paragraph in one of his letters. “When I was 
young L used to take meat and drink as if it had 
been physic ; and I have often lamented that we 
could not live without it.. As to ambitious thoughts, 
or desires of preferment, I had always an aversion 
to them; of which, to say the truth, 1 a little re- 
pent. I should have courted such a portion of tem- 
poral goods as would have been sufficient to secure 
me from contempt. But then I did not dream of 
there being such brutes in human shape as I have 
since found, who are capable of despising a man for 
moderation and contentedness of mind, and for not 
greedily catching at every advantage that offers.” 

it also appears that Erasmus could, during his 
residence in the convent, play some humoursome 
tricks with his companions. The tollowing anec- 
dote, recorded by Le Clerk, is diverting, and shali 
therefore be transcribed. “ There was a pear tree 
in the garden, the fruit of which, on account of its 
fineness, the Superior reserved to himself. Eras- 
mus had tasted these pears, and liked them so well, 
as to be tempted to steal them, which he used to do 
in the morning. The Superior, missing his pears, 
resolved to watch the tree, and at last saw a monk 
climbing up into it; but being hardly light, he wait- 
ed a little, till he could discern him more clearly. 
Erasmus, knowing he was seen, mused with him- 
self how to get off undiscovered. At length he be- 
thought himself that they had a monk in the con- 
vent lame, and, therefore, sliding gently down, and 
carrying himself off, imitated, as he went, the imp- 


ing of the poor monk! The Superior, now sure of 


the thief, as having discovered him by an unequivo- 
cal sign, took an opportunity, at the next meeting, 
of saying abundance of good things upon the sub- 
ject of obedience ; after which, turning to the sup- 
posed delinquent, he charged him with the most 
flagrant breach of it in stealing his pears! The poor 
monk protested his innocence, but all in vain. 
What he said only inflamed the Superior the more, 
who inflicted upon him a very severe penance in 
spite of his protestations.” 

But Erasmus, growing tired of the convent, ob- 





tained his dismission, and in the year 1492 was or- 
dained priest by the Bishop ef Utrecht. At this 
time he was patronized by the Bishop of Cambray. 
Though his finances were so scanty, that he took 
pupils for his support at Paris, and several English 
noblemen received their education under him. The 
plague, however, breaking out, he left Paris, and re- 
tired into the country. 

Soon after this period, he, for the first time, visited 
England, and with the learned at Oxford he cher- 
ished a most endearing intimacy. Of his regard 
for this country, take an extract from a letter, dated 
London, December 5, 1497, “ What is it, you will 
say, Which captivates you so much in England ? If, 
my friend, I have any credit at all with you, IL beg 
you to believe me when I can assure you that no- 
thing ever pleased me so much: here I have found 
a pleasant and salubrious air,—I have met with hu- 
manity, politeness, learning ;—learning, not trite 
and superficial, but deep, accurate, true old Greek 
and Latin learning ; and withal so much of it, that, 
but for mere curiosity, I have no occasion to visit 
Italy. When Colet discourses I seem to hear Plato 
himself. In Groeyn I admire an universal compass 
of learning. Linacer’s acuteness, depth, and accu- 
racy, are not to be exceeded ; nor did nature ever 
form any thing more elegant, exquisite, and better 
accomplished, than More. It would be endless to 
enumerate all; but it is surprising to think how 
learning flourishes in this happy country.” 

Erasmus soon visited the continent again, where 
he applied himself to the Greek tongue; and, wri- 
ting to a correspondent, observes, that, as soon as 
he got money, he would first buy Greek books, and 
then clothes! This little circumstance was character- 
istic of his usual disposition. Indeed, he by no means 
abounded ; nor was he ever famous for economy. 

In 1499, a second journey was niade to England, 
which he soon quitted ; and though his money was 
taken from him at Dover, yet he indulged no re- 
sentment. For, publishing his Adagia soon after, 
he added to it A Panegyric upon England. He 
now employed himself in translations ; he dedica- 
ted a piece of Plutarch to King Henry VIIE. enti- 
tled “ How to distinguish a Friend from a Flatter- 
er.” What use his majesty made of the contents 
we know not; but provided it answered that end, its 
value to monarchs must be above all estimation. 

(To be continued.) 
—<p>—- 
FOR THE GOSPEL HERALD. 
THE OCCASION OF SIN. 

It may justly be argued from the exact ascend- 
ing gradation there isin the natural world, that 
there is a like unbroken chain of connexion, rising, 
supporting, and adorning the moral world: and that 
man, of necessity, stands in the place, and occupies 
the station for which he was previously intended ; 
so that the works of God in creation and provi- 
dence are unbroken, and uninterruptedly move on 
in their approximation to the perfection at first de- 
signed by infinite wisdom. The intellectual man 
is made but a little lower than the angels, and in 
the image of God; and as the Creator hath the 
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right, and power, of willing and choosing, the same 
right and power hath he given unto man also; 
and these were and are, indispensable qualifications 
for his agency. 

Having spoken of man as an ogent, I shall next 
consider him as constituted of spirit, soul, and 
body; confidently believing that God is the Father 
of that ever-living, active, and indestructable part, 
called the spirit, and by the ancient sages denomi- 
nated “an emanation from God, as a part of the 
Divine mind, separated for a season, and to return 
again and be absorbed by the Original Source of 
perfection, as a beam of Divine light, a particle of 
ethereal fire, sent forth from the uncreated sun, to 
be reunited hereafter to its parent orb.” 

But this ray of Divinity, this reasoning cogita- 
tive being, is united, or rather joined, to an earthly 
or animal man “ who loves his native country,” as 
a true and unalienable tenant of the earth, for in it 
he would for ever abide, following the motions of 
the flesh, and lusting enviously against the spirit, 
his cravings are turned to the dust of the earth. 
And this joining of heaven and earth, in man, by 
Him that created and formed him thus, was the 
being made subject to vanity, or vain pursuits, or 
made liable to error and infirmity. The propen- 
sities, pleasures, and cravings, of the animal man, 
being wholly contrary to the longings, the pursuits, 
and the pleasures of the heavenly inhabitant, or in- 
tellectual man, who is far from his native home, 
and surrounded with enemies the most subtil and 
dangerous, of whom are those of his own house. 
This is the company of the two armies, and consti- 
tutes the state, the warfare, and the trial of man. 
But he that hath chosen him to be a soldier, and 
appointed his station, hath also prepared for him a 
perfect armour, and commands him for his own 
safety, and the honour of his captain, never to be 
without it; which order, if obeyed, and the armour 
rightly improved, will not only render him invinci- 
ble, but invulnerable also, and more than a match 
for the multitude of his foes, If a soldier disobeys 
his orders, and, unarmed, heedlessly wanders in an 
enemie’s land, if from his implacable foes he re- 
ceives wounds, and bruises, shall*it be said that his 
general is the efficient cause of all these misfor- 
tunes? and that he ought to have been there and 
defended him; or not placed him in the situation 
of a soldier? For if he had not thus assigned him 
his station he would not have been wounded! As 
well might it be said, that if there had been no fire 
created, or produced in our world, no one would 
have been burned by it; or if there had been no 
ocean, no one would have been drowned in it. 
But this doth by no means prove that God is the 
efficient cause of all the evils, or misfortunes that 
happen by those elements, because he is the author 
of the elements of water and fire. God created ail 
things, finished his work, and pronounced it all 

very good. But sin is very bad, therefore God is 
not the author. Neither was sin created, and is not 
properly a thing, but a wrong exercise of a thing. 

The flesh (if not the prime cause) ‘was, and is the 
occasion of sin. It is contended by some that nei- 


ther vice nor virtue, can be inherent in matter, anq 
if this should be granted, it would no way militate 
against what is here laid down. Sin is the trans. 
gression of the law, that was given to the superior, 
or intellectual man, to whom the government of 
himself in a double capacity, and all this lows, 
world was committed in trust. And subduing. 
cultivating, and controlling of the earthly man, was 
his first work in government; and in this it was tha 
he failed, being overcome by the weaker nature: 
the dominion for a while was wrested from pj. 
hands; he no longer, like the lord of the earth, 
walked erect with noble boldness ; but was ashamed 
—fled like a slave, and hid himself among the trees 
of the garden. 

Now let us search the Scriptures, and see if they 
do not plainly represent the flesh, the earthly man, 
to be the occasion of sin. Paul, in his epistle w 
the Romans, saith, “I know that in me (that is jy 
my flesh) dwelleth no good thing.” But he delighr. 
ed in the law of God after the inward man. Fo 
what the law could not do (i. e.) it would not give 
life, it would give knowledge of good and evil, but 
could not bring man to perfection, because of the 
weakness occasioned by the flesh. For it was im- 
possible for the law to destroy sin in man, while in 
the flesh, or state of nature, or under the legal dis 
pensation ; but God hath prepared the way for the 
accomplishment of this great work, by sending his 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, as an offering for 
sin. In Rom. viii. 3, Paul compares the situation of 
mankind to “a weman that is bound by the law of 
her husband,” who would point out the frailty of 
his bride, but could not bring her to perfection, nor 
save her from death. Paul, throughout the 7th 
chapter to the Romans, speaks of the flesh as the 
cause, the source, and occasion of sin, put in op- 
eration, however, by the law; for he said, he had 
not known sin, but by the law; nor lust, except the 
law had said, thou shalt not covet: sin being dead, 
or totally inactive without the law. Verse 9. “Foi 
I was alive without the !aw once, (or true know- 
ledge of it) but when the commandment came (in 
the Spirit) sin revived and I died. And the com- 
mandment which was ordained to life, I found to 
be unto death,” under the first dispensation. Paul, 
in considering the adverse nature of the flesh, and 
its total opposition to a holy life, sums up all in the 
emphatical appellation—this body of death! The 
members of which he mentions in Colossians iii. 5. 
viz. “ Uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil cou- 
cupiscence, and covetousness, which is idolatry ;” 
and exhorts them to put off anger, wrath, malice, 
blasphemy, and filthy communication. And in Gal. 
vy. 19, he saith, “The works of the flesh are mani- 
fest, (viz.) uncleanliness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variences, emulations, wrath, 
strife, sedition, heresies, envyings, murder, drunk- 
enness, revilings and such like.” And gives no 
intimation that a fallen angel, or any wicked spirit, 
hath any thing to do in tempting, or assisting in 
the perpetration of one of those wicked deeds, in 
the above catalogue of crimes. 8S. M. ROSE. 





(To be Continued.) 
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FOR THE GOSPEL HERALD. 

Mr. Editor—In a late conversation between a 
Universalist and Presbyterian, the latter referred to 
Romans ix. 27—** Though the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant 
chall be saved,” and urged this as conclusive ev!- 
dence that only a remnant of the children of Israel, 
and, by parity of reason and Scripture, only a rem- 
nant of the world of mankind, were to be saved. 
The former expressed his satisfaction on hearing 
this passage quoted, and said he considered it as 
evidence of the truth of his own belief; adding, that 
it ought to read thus—* Though the number of the 
children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, the :em- 
nant shall be saved.” That is, (applying the figure 
to the affairs of life) not only shall the harvest be 
generally secured, but also that which is ordinarily 
left, as of little or no value, even the very gleanings 
shall be saved: a strong and emphatical mode of 
expressing the utter impossibility that any can be 
lost. The remnant, he said, instead of a remnant, 
was the correct translation; and that, had the Apos- 
tle intended it to be otherwise understood, he would 
not probably have alluded to an incalculably great 
number, as the premisses, from which to infer that 
a few only would be saved. But would undoubt- 
edly, have illustrated his meaning in some such 
manner as the following—* Though the number of 
the children of Israel be but very small, yet of this 
very small number, some shall be saved.” As these 
ideas were new to me, (and I presume they were 
equally so to the Presbyterian) I wish to refer the 
subject to your consideration, and shall be very 
much pleased to see your remarks upon it in the 
Gospel Herald. V. 

REMARKS. 

The passage introduced by our correspondent is 
one which has been used as a weapon, both offen- 
sive and defensive, by Calvinists. The question, 
whether the translation is correct, is an important 
one, and we have no hesitation in answering it in 
the negative. We give the following as the proper 
translation of the passage : 

“Even if the number of the children of Israel 
were as the sand of the sea, the remnant shall be 
saved.” 

A strong and unequivocal mode of expression, 
to prove that not a fraction shall be lost! 

Our columns are open to all who may doubt the 
correctness of the above; and any evidence which 
can be produced to confirm the old translation and 
disprove the new, will be inserted. 

—>—. 
“ORTHODOXY.” 

Mr. Willis, of the Boston Recorder, in his Num- 
ber for July 30th, gives, from a foreign print, a dia- 
logue which passed between a Missionary and a 
negro woman, at Sierra Leone, preceded by this 
note: “From the communications of Mr. Johnson, 
of the Church Missionary Society, we extract some 
further exemplifications of the pewerful influence 
of TRUE religion on the minds of his people.”— 
What this “ true religion” is, the reader will soon 
learn, In the dialogue we are about to examine, it 





is worthy of remark, that the term Master, or, as the 
writer has it, “ Massa,” is ‘used by this woman when- 
ever she addresses the Missionary. This he has 
taught her, of course, and the same phrase prevails 
among the slaves in our southern states, and where 
ever else the term “slave” is known. The Mis- 
sionary, it seems, was examining this woman for 
baptism, and he began by asking her how long she 
had felt desirous of being baptized ; to which she 
replied, “Since you came from England.” When 
asked how she became “ desirous,” she answers— 
“Some words which you talk in the church make 
me Fraip!” After some further conversation, 
“ Massa” asked the woman how many Gods there 
are? when she repeated—* God the Son, God the 
Father, and God the Holy Ghost:” but here, dis- 
covering she had not gone according to book, she 
went back and transposed the order so as to bring 
the Father first. She was then asked, if there were 
not three Gods ; to which she replied —* No, Massa: 
the ruree be one God!!” In a subsequent part 
of this “examination” the woman is made to say 
that God had redeemed her; then that she was in 
the habit of praying, but that she was afraid God 
would not hear her—and, finally, that she was 
sometimes afraid He is not able to save her!!! 

We have always contended that the “ orthodox” 
faith is founded on fear of hell, and not upon any 
love of God, or of virtue ; but whenever expressing 
this as our opinion, we have been told we laboured 
under a mistake: the above proves clearly we were 
not wrong in our conclusions. The woman, of 
course, answered as she had been taught; for she 
says expressly, that she knew nothing of these 
things before “ Massa” came to her. This is good 
evidence, and leaves nothing to hazard conjecture 
upon. The woman was a good trinitarian, too, as 
appears by her answer to the question, “How 
many Gods are there ?”—she enumerated THREE, 
and then added, there is but one—these three being 
declared, by her, to be but one!—This solecism, 
stated as it here is, calls forcibly to mind the fol- 
lowing lines from the pen of our friend Maj. Ray, 
the able editor of the “ Miscellaneous Register.”— 
After giving some account of himself, he says : 


“ My father, wise as most of men, 

Found out that five and five made ten ; 

But still he taught his docile son 

That one were three, and three were one!!!” 


But the worst of all is yet to come. She believed 
God had redeemed her, but still she had some sus- 
picions that he would not hear her prayers, and 
sometimes feared that he had not power to save her! 
Of this whole chapter of contradictions and absurd- 
ities, the writer says: “ Here the examination end- 
ed, greatly, as may be supposed, to my satisfac- 
tion.” 

Now, reader, we beg of you to examine for your- 
self this subject, and then say, whether you are do- 
ing any service to God or man, in paying money for 
the support of Missionaries to teach fellow-creatures 
such nonsense as this? Putting the most favour- 
able construction possible upon the above, and what 
better is this poor, deluded woman for having seen 
a Missionary ? Mr. Johnson has taught her to re- 
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peat a number of direct contradictions, and to say 
she believes them, and at the same time has taken 
care that she did not omit to fear and reverence him, 
in so much that she always calls him master; and, 
to use his own language, “some cannot speak in 
my presence, while they can do so before Tumba 
or Davis.” Not one word in this whole narration, 
about the practice of any of the Virtues, bai only 
that the woman must come, in her confessions, 
fairly up to all the points of faith in the creed, or 
go endlessly to hell! When we can be shown 
what good can come of this feeding “the heathen” 
upon such husks, we promise to cast in our mite 
for the support of missions. Plain Truth, 
—>- - 

From the (Boston) Universalist Magazine. 
ANOTHER CONVERSION LN THE MIN- 
ISTRY. 

Substance of a letter from the Rev. Adin Ballou to 
Rev. H. Ballou, 2d of Roxbury. 

CUMBERLAND, R. 1. AUG. 6, 1822. 

Dear Brother—I received yours a few days since, 
to which I shall reply only by informing you of my 
present views, and feelings, together with some cir- 
cumstances attending my situation. 

After our conversation at Mr. L. B s, 
finding all the arguments I could draw from reason 
unavoidably terminate in the conclusion that all 
men would be finally reconciled to God, I set my- 
self about a thorough inquiry into the Scriptures to 
determine whether these things were so. In this 
inquiry, I read a great part of the Bible through in 
course. 

And now commenced one of the most trying 
scenes, through which I have ever been called to 
pass: I searched the Scriptures; I reasoned; I be- 
sought God, in prayer, to lead me into truth, and to 
forbid that I either should run into error, or be un- 
willing to renounce it. But the more I reflected, 
the more was I confused. I was made to doubt the 
genuineness of my former sentiments, but was still 
afraid to proceed, lest I should go wrong. In this 
state, | could no longer preach; I told the chief men 
of the church my doubts and difficulties, and like- 
wise communicated my thoughts and feelings to 
some of the Elders with whom I was most acquaint- 
ed. But this seemed to produce only alarm. Much 
was indeed said: they expostulated, warned, and 
entreated me to flee from such dreadful delusion, 
and to stop before I launched into the horrid abyss, 
as they called it. But such was the nature of the 
arguments and means made use of to deter me from 
proceeding, that I could not be, in the least, satis- 
fied with them. 

I had not long, however, to remain in this dis- 
tressing situation, for soon I saw, by faith, “ the sal- 
vation of God ;” and thanks to him, I have passed 
through the sea of difficulties which surrounded me, 
and am now on the hither bank, and can sing the 
song of triumph and deliverance. 

At a Monthly Church Meeting, holden last Sat- 
urday, the church to which I have belonged with- 
drew its fellowship from me, assigning no other 
reason than my believing in the doctrine of Univer- 





sal Salvation. But, with a few exceptions, my 
brethren treated me in a manner which I think y. 
flects credit on them, and deserves my affectionate 
remembrance. They thought not proper that I 
should defend my sentiments, at length, before the 
church ; and not wishing to disturb their feelings | 
did not insist on doing so. Many scattered ques. 
tions were asked, but generally remote from the 
point. They all freely declared their satisfactioy 
that I was sincere in my belief; they did not hes) 
tate to acknowledge my conduct and characte; 
good; but they could not away with my strange 
doctrine, as they supposed it. 

I doubt not their sincerity. I told them I cou\y 
freely fellowship them, and that | was willing j 
continue my public labours with them, so long as | 
could be profitable, with no other compensating 
than I had hitherto received, which does pot ip. 
clude a single cent, either in promise or actual 
reception. They said they should hear me wit) 
pleasure, if 1 would but renounce my new faith, 
but could not sit under such preaching, as with my 
present impressions, | must proclaim, if I preached 
at all. After the withdrawing of their fellowship, 
I arose and addressed them, and we appeared w 
part in friendship. 

To my youth and inexperience has been attr 
buted the change of my sentiments. I have been 
told, that I should either return to my former belief 
within one year, or be cut off from the land of the 
living ; that if I persisted in this belief, I should se: 
where it would lead me, when I shall have begua to 
lie, cheat, steal, &c. &c. &c.—but I can only pity 
such weakness. I have been also severely censured 
for reading Universalist books, hearing the doctrine 
preached, or conversing with those that believe it; 
but I never could prevail with myself to close my 
own eyes, or deny myself the privilege of reading, 
hearing, and conversing. 

And now, “ by the grace of God, I am what I am.” 
In him do I trust for continued mercy ; He, I hope, 
has passed by the manifold errors and mistakes, 
imprudence, folly and youthful wickedness of which 
I have been guilty. May he guide me in the way 
of wisdom, which is the way of pleasantness and 
peace. To God and the Lamb, be ascribed univer- 
sal praise, might, power and dominion, world with- 
out end. Amen. 

‘Tam yours, &e. 
ADIN BALLOU. 

Rev. H. Ballou, 2d. 

We feel ourselves, authorized to state, that Mr. 
Baliou commenced, on Sunday before last, preach- 
ing the doctrine of God’s universal goodness and 
salvation. Though now but a little more than 
nineteen years old, he had preached one year with 
the denomination called Christians, and was about 


‘to be ordained over a church in Cumberland or its 


vieinity, when he was brought to the knowledge of 
that gospel which is good tidings of great joy to all 
people. May God bless our young brother with all 
spiritual blessings in Christ Jesus our Lord ; and as 
he has received “this ministry,” may he faint not 
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though 
Saviour of all men. 
—>— 
TONEWANTA MISSION. 


We learn, by a gentleman from Batavia, that} t 


Editors. 


ihe 


he suffer reproach for believing in God as] dy,) to refer to a circumstance (if true,) which oc- 
curred one thousand five hundred years ago. 


Near the Mount of Olives, on the south side of 


St. Helena’s Chapel, in a large obscure vault (part of 


he Valley of Carcases,) the Jews threw the cross on 


the 


lor 


Indians residing on the Tonewanta creek, near 
that place, have resolved not to countenance, any 
wver, the Missionary who is located among them. 


which our Saviour was crucified, and covered it 
over with the filth of the city, (Jerusalem ;) and after 
three hundred years the Empress Helena, travelling 


He is charged with creating dissentions and quar- | to Jerusalem, in the extremity of her age, to behold 


rels in families and among the people generally, of | those places which Christ had sanctioned with his 
encouraging the distinctions, ‘ Christian’ and ‘ Pa- | corporeal presence, threatened torture and death to 
gan’ parties, and thus rendering the Indians’ lives | certain of the principal Jews, if they would not re- 


0 
hatred. 


ne continued scene of distrust, jealousy and private | veal where their ancestors had hid it; at last, how- 
To such a state of ferment had the peo-| ever, they wrested the truth from an old Jew, named 


ple’s minds been brought, that some of the more | Judas, (though almost suffering himself first to be 
considerate ones of the tribe, have thought it advi- | famished) who, at last, brought them to the place, 
sable to have the Missionary removed immediately | where, after he had petitioned Heaven for the dis- 


to a place of greater safety. 


covery, the earth trembling, &c. significantly be- 


We well recollect that a similar affair happened | spoke the fact; and the Empress, accordingly, or- 
among the Senecas, residing near Buffalo. A Mr.]ed the rubbish to be removed, where they found 
Hyde was some years since, sent from some part | three crosses, and hard by the inscription ; but not 
of New-England to Missionary these Indians into] being able to distinguish that on which Christ was 


better people. 


crucified, Macarius, then bishop of Jerusalem, re- 


The lamentable stories this “poor, devoted ser- | pairing, together with the Empress, into the house 
vant” sent home to his friends at different times, | of a noblewoman, in the city, incurably diseased, 
are some of them still extant in old periodical pub- | who, on touching the true cross, was restored to 
ications, and curious enough they are. In one of} perfect health ; at sight whereof the Jew turned 
his letters, he recounts the many hardships he has] Christian, and was from thence called Quiriacus ; 
suffered, and is suffering, and, among other things, | being after made Bishop of Jerusalem ; in the reign 
states his location to be in the wilderness, remote | of Julian the apostate he was crowned with martyr- 
from civilized men; and that he had, at the time of | dom, at which time it was decreed, that no malefac- 
writing the letter, lived about four months upon | tor should thenceforth suffer on the cross, and that 
pounded corn. This poor creature, who could tell | the third of May should be for ever celebrated as a 


such tales of wo, was living at that time, a little 
more than two miles from the village of Buffalo! 
and if he ate pounded corn four months, it was be- 
cause he was too lazy to carry his grain to mill, a dis- 
tance of only a few miles. This man stayed at the 
“ Mission house,” among the Senecas, until from the 
troubles and bickerings he caused among the peo- 
ple, he was requested, by some of them, to remove, 
and meddle no more with their affairs. This he 
refused to do, alleging that the “ Christian party” 
wished him to remain; and finding, at length, that 
fair words would not rid their society of the nuis- 
ance, the Indians finally satisfied Mr. Hyde, by 
occular demonstration, that he would be borne with 
no longer, when he reluctantly removed. The 
society is now rid of him, but the fruits of his 
labours, “envy, malice, and evil speaking” remain, 

to show the benefits of Indian Missionaries. 
Plain Truth. 

—~>—- 
From the (London) Universal Theo. Magazine. 
INVOCATION OF THE CROSS. 

T have frequently observed im our common alma- 
#acs, many particular days annually distinguished by 
significant names, letters, &c. which I have not per- 
fectly understood, and have as often found a secret 
desire to know why those days were thus distinguish- 
ed; and perhaps, I might as well ask the book it- 
self as its author, for information in that respect. 

The third of May, distinguished as above, by the 


memorial of the same. 
—— 

From the (Hartford) Religious Inquirer. 
By the following letter, our readers will find that 
we were misinformed as to Mr. Nettleton’s having 
left Somers. It appears that he is still preaching in 
that place, and has extended his labours to Wilbra- 
ham, (Mass.) where he seems to be successful in 
producing more cases of insanity. We had in- 
dulged the hope that the unfortunate Mr. Fuller had 
been blessed with returning sanity of mind; but 
this, it appears, is not the case. We were informed 
that after the commission of the injuries inflicted 
upon the family by Mr. F. the friends of Nettleton 
had stated that these acts of cruelty were done in a 
fit of intoxication, in hopes to save Mr. N. from the 
just indignation of the enlightened part of the com- 
munity ; but did not consider it necessary to mention 
it in our last. We now notice it, that our readers 
may understand the observation of our correspond- 
ent on the “rum pretext,” and they will also learn 
the means adopted to screen from merited contempt, 
measures, that are a disgrace to an enlightened com- 

Ep. 

——,, July 23, 1822. 

Rev. Six,—I wish to correct some things which 
I communicated to you, in the story relative to Mr. 
Nettleton and Mr. Fuller. One is, Mr. Nettleton 
has not gone from these parts. He has preached 
here to-day. I understand he has traversed in his 


munity. 





invocation of the Cross, appears (according to San- 


eccentric orbit, as far north as Wilbraham, (Mass.} 
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where he has aroused the people to a degree of in- 

sanity. One man, in particular, smites himself 

with his fists, with repeated and astonishing violence. 

How long before he will resort to the knife, or some 

other deadly weapon, time only can determine. 
With respect to Mr. Fuller, he has not been 

sane, (as was reported,) since the barbarous tragedy 
in his family. He is at times so ravingly distracted, 
that it is necessary to bind him hand and foot, with 
the addition of one or two able-bodied men to watch 
him. In these violent fits he gives vent to awful 
imprecations against Mr. Nettleton, who was the 
cause of his conduct and situation. This last fact, 
Nettleton’s best friends are now constrained to ac- 
knowledge. The rum pretert is vanished, as he 
continues to be deranged, without ardent spirits. 
—_——- 
From the (London) Universal Theo. Magazine. 
ROMANS viii. 26. 

Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities. For we 
know not what we should pray for, as we ought. But the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered. 

V. 27. And he that searcheth the hearts, knoweth what is 
the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession 
for the Saints, according to the word of God. 


In order to understand this text, it should be ob- 
served, that according to the New Testament, the 
office of an intercessor belongs not to the Spirit of 
God, but to Christ. So, Heb. vii. 25, and 1 John 
ii. 1, and also at ver. 34 of this chapter to the Ro- 
mans: Christ who died, who is at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us. 

Nor can groaning be ascribed to the Spirit of 
God. It is more reasonable to think it ought to be 
understood of ourselves, or our own spirit. 

Moreover, in ver. 27, God is mentioned as search- 
ing the hearts. This leads us to understand what 
follows, of his knowing, or approving, not the mind 
of his own Spirit, but of Christians. 

Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities. 
And beside what has been already observed, it may 
be added, says the Apostle, that a truly evangelical 
spirit, or that disposition which the Gospel inspires, 
will be of greater advantage to Christians under 
afflictions. To consider God as our Father, to be 
submissive to the divine will, to believe that he ap- 
points nothing but with a view to our good ; thisisa 
temper which will support us under great afflictions. 

For we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought. For we often are in such circumstances, 
that we know not whether it be fit that we should 
pray for deliverance from a particular affliction, or, 
at least, whether we may ask it with earnestness. 
But an evangelical spirit or disposition, teaches and 
enables to recommend ourselves to God, and beg he 
would be merciful to us, and do what may be most 
for his own glory and our benefit, though we do not 
know what that is. 

But the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us 
with groanings that cannot be uttered. Such an 
evangelical Spirit will enable us to offer up to God 
our request with great earnestness, though they are 
not expressed in words, and though no mercy, in 
particular, be asked, except with submission to the 


Nivine disposals. 





“Ind he that searcheth the hearts, knoweth what ig 
the mind of the spirit, because he maketh interes. 
sion for the saints, according to the will of God 
God, who knrioweth the inmost recesses of the heart. 
discerns and approves of such a disposition, anq 
such humble and fervent requests, in which we haye 
a regard, not to our own private benefit only, by 
also to the welfare of all Christians, and the Chris. 
tian interest in general. Such requests God accepts, 
as being conformed to his own will, and of his reyo. 
lation of it in the Gospel. 

Mind of the Spirit. It might be observed, tha 
the phrase in the original is exactly the same wit) 
that in the sixth verse of this chapter, which is there 
rendered to be spiritually minded. Which leads 
us the more to understand here by the mind of the 
spirit, a temper and disposition of the mind, pur. 
suing a breathing after such blessings as the Chris- 
tian Religion teaches us most to value. And this 
text, in particular, encourageth us to hope for such 
good things as are most conducive to our best jp. 
terests, if we seek to God for them, in the manner 
here directed. 


—>—- 


SUPPOSED TO BE SPOKEN BY A DYING SON 
TO HIS MOTHER. 


Weep not for me mother! because I must die, 
And sink in death's coldness to rest; 

Weep not for me, mother! because death is nigh, 
I go to the home of the blest! 

It is but a moment—a pang—and no more, 

A struggle—and that to be free; 

‘Tis the spirit’s last look on a journey that’s o'er ; 
O, death has no terrors for me. 


Weep not for me mother! the Christian should fling 
His frailties and fears to the wind; 

But oniy in death when his spirit takes wing 

Can he leave them behind. 

Farewell to thee now—the mist thickens fast ; 

The cold hand is laid on my breast ; 

The moments are number’d—another—the last, 

I go to the house of the blest. [Atheneum 


— 
TO THE PATRONS OF THE GOSPEL HERALD 


The Standing Committee of the Evancetica, 
Association beg leave, respectfully, to inform 
those Subscribers who have not paid their subserip- 
tions, that very serious inconveniences will be ex- 
perienced by any further delay, and that the exist- 
ence of the Establishment depends on the punctual- 
ity of its patrons. Quere. If the believers in the 
gospels of Calvin, Hopkins, and Arminius, are wil- 
ling, by denying themselves the comforts, and even 
the necessaries of life, to raise funds for the educa- 
tion and support of their thousands of missionaties, 
who do not altogether disseminate so much Gospel 
truth as is circulated in one Number of the Herald, 
what ought to be the measure of our zeal, when 
engaged in such a cause? “ O we of little faith!” 

By order of the Committee. 
J. Haxu. Treasurer. 
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